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FRANK W. BENSON AND HIS WORK 


To an artist the verdict of his peers is the only valid and satisfac- 
tory triumph. That judgment alone is of weight, of authority, of 
finality, which proceeds from experts. Other successes, too easy per- 
haps, may be based on meretricious achievements, and although 
flattering, should be regarded by the artist with a degree of suspicion. 
But the deliberate approval of his competent fellow-craftsmen, of the 
genuine connoisseur of art, is the real test, the real goal, next after 
the approval of his critical self, the hardest of all task-masters. An 
artist who has the stuff in him, as we say, is therefore a mixture of 
modesty and boldness; he knows his own value, I contend, else he 
could not exercise his powers to the best advantage, yet there are 
times when he is absurdly downcast, unreasonably discouraged. In 
talking frankly with successful painters, I find that they usually place 
a just and adequate estimate upon their own capacity, and I believe 
it is well that they should do so. Some of them lay themselves open 
to the accusation of egotism, but we should not apply such an unpleas- 
ant word to a man who is justly conscious of real capacity. Confi- 
dence is needed in order that he may do himself justice. 

As there is a kind of modesty which is morbid, impairing the 
practical executive ability of the individual, so there is a kind of bold- 
ness and confidence, based on real power, which is not to be confused 
with vanity. Benson strikes me as a man who knows his own value 
as an artist, and takes it for granted as a demonstrated fact, yet who 
is not unduly puffed up by his own importance, nor vain enough to 
suppose that there are not yet open before him infinite possibilities 
of improvement and growth. His manner is that of a well-balanced, 
level-headed man, without an ounce of affectation in his make-up. 
He is candid, sincere, direct, and straightforward. In his character 
self-respect and modesty coexist on even terms, for he neither over- 
rates nor underrates his capacity; thus, as has been pointed out, he 
is neither hampered by excessive timidity nor spoiled by egotism. 
He is sensitive to a desirable extent, but not morbidly so. His percep- 
tions are keen, but healthy. He is extremely well poised. His art 
is first and last to him, but he knows that there are other things in the 
world. Without personal vanity, he respects his work, his profession, 
and puts his best self into it. A good lover and a good hater, he 
is not narrow. His artistic conscience is active and vigilant. He 
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is amiable, affable, and courteous, but independent, and firm of will 
and purpose. He has a natural personal dignity of manner, and does 
nothing for effect. He is able-bodied, and keeps himself in good 
working order by systematic exercise in the open air the w hole year 
around. He isa canny hunter and a braw golfer. He wisely limits 
his hours of work in studio and classroom in strict accordance with 
his capacity for sound and solid work; works with all his heart while 
he works, then 
quits, locks the 
studio door, and 
makes for the 
woods and fields. 
In Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, where his 
home is, there is 
an amusing popu- 
lar fallacy that he 
is a man of leisure, 
based upon the 
fact that he does 
not go to business 
at 8 A. M. and re- 
turn therefrom at 
6 p.M. He had 
to refuse a nomi- 
nation for the state 
legislature, offered 
to him under the 
edifying illusion 
that he needed 
something to em- 
ploy histime! He 
can afford to smile 
over these divaga- 
tions. The Salem 
“TWILIGHT,” BY FRANK W. BENSON people will be 
filled with aston- 
ishment some day to find another famous man among them; they 
have not yet acquired the habit of hero-worship, and the elder gener- 
ation still ‘speak with irreverent familiarity of ‘‘ Nat. Hathorne.’ 
Benson’s gentle courtesy, intelligence, and patience make him 
a good teacher; and he is, I believe, valued at his actual worth in the 
very fine school of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, where he, with 
his ‘coadjutor and friend, Edmund Tarbell, has done distinctly honor- 
able service in the great cause of artistic education. Acting with him 
once on an art jury, I noticed that he liked many different kinds of 
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work, not necessarily allied to his own style, so that nothing like 
bigotry could be charged against him; but there was a certain line 
beyond which no ox-team nor road-engine could have dragged him 
the hundredth part of an inch. 

Benson has been the recipient of a remarkable number of artistic 
distinctions, the chief significance of which is that they have been 
awarded by the artistic profession. The list of his honors and prizes 
up to the present 
date comprises the 
subjoined items: 

Boston: Boston 
Art Club, $1,000 
and $100 prizes, 

1895 and 1896; 
Jordan Gallery, 
$500 and $300 
prizes, 1894 and 
1895; Massachu- 
setts Charitable Me- 
chanics’ Associa- 
tion, silver medal. 
New York: Third 
Hallgarten prize, 
National Academy 
of Design; Clarke 
prize, National 
Academy of De- 
sign; Shaw fund 
award, Society of 
American Artists, 
1896, $1,500. Chi- 
cago: Medal, 
World’s Fair of 
1893; Ellsworth 
prize. Pittsburg: PORTRAIT IN WHITE, BY FRANK W. BENSON 
Chronological med- 
al; silver medal, 1899; second prize, $1,000, 1899. A good record. 

Benson was born in Salem on March 24, 1862. He studied in the 
School of Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, from 
1880 to 1883; then at the Académie Julian, Paris, under Boulanger 
and LeFébvre, for two years, spending the intervening summer at 
Concarneau, in Brittany. He returned to this country in 1885, and 
began painting in Salem, where he made portraits and anything else 
he could get to do. In 1886 and 1887 he taught drawing and paint- 
ing at the Portland (Maine) Society of Art. In 1889 he began to 
teach in the School of Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, 
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Boston, and he has continued this work ever since. His department 
of instruction is drawing and painting from the nude figure. The 
school, during the eleven years that Benson and Tarbell have been 
teaching there, has takena prominent place among the best art acade- 
mies in the world. Benson’s life has been, in a sense, uneventful— 
that is, he has never had to live on three cents a week, as some artists 
are said to have 
done; and I cannot 
honestly say that I 
believe he has ever 
gone without the 
usual three meals 
per diem. He has, 
I fancy, got a good 
deal of fun out of 
his work; at any 
rate his work looks 
it. 

His paintings of 
women have some- 
thing of the sweet- 
ness of the old-fash- 
ioned ideals of 
high-bred feminine 
grace and _ loveli- 
ness, with the 
breadth and loose- 
ness of the modern 
style of workman- 
ship. His pictures 
have the refinement 
of the eighteenth- 
century English 
female types, with 
the freedom and 
vivacity of the nine- 
teenth - century 
American girl. They are distinctly gentle, yet with no want of char- 
acter and firmness. Their mildness is that of wholesome and solid 
natures, unalloyed by sentimentality. They have much charm, but no 
coquetry; much femininity, but no feline quality. They are neither 
silly nor pedantic. They are neither inane nor priggish. They are 
intelligent beings, good comrades, human creatures—not angels; nor 
are they ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

The exhibition of tw enty- -four of Benson’s w yorks at the St. Botelph 
Club galleries, in Boston, in January, 1900, gave the best opportunity 
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of estimating his achievements, tendencies, and possibilities, although 
it is necessar y; also, to know something of his mural decorations. In 
the St. Botolph exhibition there were several decorative paintings, 
including the ‘‘Autumn and Spring,” belonging to the Rhode Island 
School of Design, which is a vision of almost ideal grace and gracious- 
ness; a decorative head, belonging to Dr. A. T. Cabot; and one or 
two easel paintings which might be fairly classed as primarily deco- 
rative. If we were 

to stretch a point, 

and say all of Ben- 

son’s work is deco- 

rative in the truest 

sense of the word, 

it would be nothing 

more than is easily 

demonstrable. Even 

his portraits are con- 

ceived not in the 

spirit of the literal- 

ist or the illustrator, 

but in that of the 

painter-artist; and 

they will still have 

a subjective inter- 

est and quality for 

posterity when the 

sitters shall have 

become too remote 

to be other than 

names in a list of 

ancestors. This 

seems like a hard 

fate, for the people 

who pay the bills 

and sit still for a 

given number of FROM A DRAWING, BY FRANK W. BENSON 

hours, conscious of 

their good points; but who can will it otherwise, who can conceive 
it otherwise? So itis. So be it. 

Benson’s best portraits are those of his wife, in white (‘‘ Portrait 
in White”’), which has a haunting, almost ghostly character, and is 
exquisite in its delicacy of tone; his ‘‘My Little Girl,” which is par- 
ticularly charming for its mixture of dawning feminine self-conscious- 
ness and pure naiveté; the portraits owned by Judge Grant of the 
Probate Court of Suffolk County, Massachusetts, more widely known 
as Robert Grant, the author of ‘‘The Art of Living,” ‘‘The Reflec- 
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tions of a Married Man,” and other modern writings of a more or less 
Montaigne-like tone, and that masterpiece which is now being shown 
to the world at the Paris Exposition, ‘‘The Sisters,” a large canvas, 
in which the artist’s two smallest children are depicted in an outdoor 
scene. This blithe vision of youth and summer sunlight, this spon- 
taneous evocation of infantile grace and innocence, is every whit as 
delicate as the first wild rosebud of June, as fresh as the morning dew 
upon that bud, and as happy as the laughter of lovers. Oh, gioventi! 
Primavera della vita! Through this Eden sweep the soft and salubri- 
ous zephyrs of a perfect summer morning by the blue sea. Over 
it hovers an atmosphere of arcadian innocence and simplicity. In all 
the long and noble line of paintings of children, from the chubby 
bambinos of the Italian primitives to the demure little princes and 
infantas of Velasquez, from the almost divine virginal type of Hans 
Memling to the Beatrice Goelet and the Boit children of John S. Sar- 
gent, I would be at a loss to find a more sympathetic, intimate, 
charming representation of human babyhood than this. 

To this blossoming of his art has Benson worked steadfastly from 
the outset of his professional life; and as we look back we can trace 
with ease the successive steps that have led in logical order from the 
beginnings up to the fulfillment of ‘‘The Sisters.” There has been 
nothing visibly painful in this progression; it is an evolution with 
neither haste nor delay in it, and every step in it seems to have been 
along the same straight, level line, toward the same goal. 

In ‘‘The Sisters” is a combination of buoyant and spontaneous 
movement, with a sufficient substance of material form, and a balmy 
sense of repose and poise. The younger child’s figure is indeed one 
of the most perfect blendings of the-e qualities that I can recall in 
modern pictorial art. It is drawn, modeled, placed, given all its 
proper weight and presence; but it is at the same time so bathed in 
sunshine, so caressed by breezes, so much a part of the sweetness of 
the scene, the purity of the air, the breadth of the sparkling ocean 
background, and all the outdoor surroundings, that I can conceive 
neither the landscape without the figure nor the figure without the 
landscape. The lift of the silky blond locks in the breeze, the bal- 
ancing action of the extended arms, the lightness of the lithe little 
figure on its feet, and the beauty of the loose white frock in the full 
sunlight, are details of accomplished workmanship that are only parts, 
though indispensable parts, of a whole in which there are no weak 
places, no vacancies, no traces of effort. 

Whether an artist may be congratulated upon such a work as 
**The Sisters” or not depends upon circumstances. It will be no light 
task to live up to a reputation such as that created by a canvas of 
these extraordinary qualities. And in a world full of envy and 
detraction, there are those who will now have more motives than ever 
for souring on Benson’s work. But whether or no we may venture to 
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felicitate the author of such a delightful page of child-life on his tri- 
umph, it is certain that the public may be congratulated upon the addi- 
tion of this splendid contribution to the world’s stock of works of art: 
and, to go one step further, may we not rest assured that real merit 
is ultimately sure of its place in the history of art, in spite of all tem- 





** EUPHROSYNE,” CEILING PANEL IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON 
BY FRANK W. BENSON 
Copyright, by Curtis & Cameron 


porary fluctuations due to the passions and prejudices and fashions of 
the hour? Without this conviction, all serious endeavor would be 
futile, and the critic as well as the artist might cry out in despair, 
“‘Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, that struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage, and then is heard no more; it is a tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
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Benson's decorations for the Library of Congress at W ashington 
consist of three ceiling panels of octagonal form, six feet and six 
inches in diameter, over the south corridor of the main entrance hall, 
and four smaller circular panels, fifty -five inches in diameter, on the 
side wall of the south corridor in the same hall. The subjects of the 
three ceiling paintings are ‘‘The Three Graces,” and the subjects of 
the four mural panels are ‘‘The Four Seasons.’’ The Three Graces 
are Aglaia, Thalia, 
and Euphrosyne, 
and each of them 
occupies a panel. 
‘*Thethree figures, 
says Herbert Small, 
the editor of an ex- 
cellent handbook of 
the library, ‘‘are 
almost invariably 
represented ina 
group, in both an- 
cient and modern 
art. Taken togeth- 
er, they stand, of 
course, for beauty 
and graciousness, 
and typify, also, the 
agreeable arts and 
occupations. In 
separating them, 
Mr. Benson has con- 
sidered Aglaia as 
the patroness of 
sagged Thalia 
as repre enting 
FIGURE IN YELLOW, BY FRANK W. BENSON Music, ie Re- 

phrosyne, Beauty. 
The first, therefore, has a shepherd’ s crook, the second a lyre, and the 
last is looking at her reflection in a hand-mirror. All are shown sit- 
ting in the midst of a pleasant summer landscape, with trees and water 
and fertile meadows.” Thalia, who is seated on a marble bench, 
wears white, set off by a touch of blue and the gold color of her 
lyre. In the background a white marble colonnade appears among 
the trees, and the pale blue sky is cut by the straight stems of 
nearer trees. A bank of light gray clouds, warmed by a rosy light, 
covers the lower part of the sky. 

The series of the Four Seasons, which is set between round win- 
dows high on the wall, is composed of a quartet of half-length figures 
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in white, with landscape backgrounds, which repeat, with appropriate 
variations, the tones of the ceiling series. In the Winter panel the 
white dress is set off by blue drapery, and these tones are echoed by 
the blue sea anda field of snow. The figure of Winter is distinguished 
by a mass of loosened brown hair streaming in the wind. Spring 
is a particularly graceful and youthful figure, with a sweet face and 
light brown hair, standing by a rose bush and holding up a pale pink 
bud in her left hand. Bey ond this charming creature stretches away 
a meadow of fresh and tender green, through which winds a pale blue 
stream. Summer is typified by a more mature figure, holding in both 
arms a garland of bright flowers. Green fields bask in a flood of 
golden light, and lead the eyes to a blue distance. The head of 
Autumn is turned to one side, showing the profile, and one hand is 
laid across her breast. 

All the designs are in large, uncomplicated masses, almost flat, 
charactered by suave and flowing lines, cool and pure tones, bold 
and frank contrasts of strong color. The essential principles of mural 
decoration are well grasped, and applied with breadth and freedom of 
execution and with a refined poetic intention, which is remarkably 
well interpreted in the felicitous passage written by Charles Caffin for 
Mr. Small’s handbook of the library, wherein he points out that the 
four seasons are conceived as the four seasons of human feeling: 
‘“‘The springtime of anticipation, the summer of possession, the 
autumn, not of harvest, but of waning joyousness, the winter of 
accepted loss.” Yet, he adds, hope and youth remain, and the beauty 
deepened by experience in the last face is an earnest of still another 
spring and summer, which shall be fuller, richer, and more precious. 
The figures are thus ideal in the truest sense, based upon nature, but 
poetized by the artistic vision which sees things en deau, and thus 
makes them typical, allegorical, and universal. 

Nitt1AM Howe Downes. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION ARCHITECTURE 


Architecturally this great fair will be stamped a relative failure. 
One especially interested in this subject may judge from the pictures 
and photographs which have already come to hand. It is a failure in 
comparison with the Chicago Exposition of 1893, and even the Paris 





THE tRENCH COURT OF HONOR (CHAMPS DE MARS) 


On the day of Inauguration 


Exposition of 1889. The exposition this year is a disappointment 
when the significance of the architectural result is considered, for 
a great concerted effort of this kind nearly always expresses the state 
of mind of the people from whom it emanates. 

What is the matter with this architecture? may be asked. It is 
decadent. Most of it rests on the scheme of the sober, classic style, 
but in detail and in composition it is so distorted, drawn out of shape, 
overloaded, as to be hardly recognizable as having had a respectable 
ancestor. 
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In going to the Chicago fair from the railway one received the 
impression of having trailed through dirty streets and alleys to get 
in. There was no realization of what was to be seen until well into 
the grounds. He had to pass much of architectural rubbish and mis- 
fits before he came to what was probably the greatest architectural 
picture that has ever been produced as an organic whole from a single 





THE WATER CASTLE (LE CHATEAU D’EAU) 


scheme. I refer to the Court of Honor and its tributary surroundings. 
The architecture of the World’s Fair, so far as it was dominated by the 
} spirit of the great organization which brought it about, was eminently 
| sane and correct without being held firmly in the hand of classic pre- 
cedent. There was enough of freedom and a sense of the picturesque, 
and at times of the dramatic, to give it a distinctive character of our 
time and our people. 
The French Exposition of 1889 was an unpretentious affair com- 
pared with that of the present year. It was smaller in area, less com- 
prehensive in its scheme, and architecturally relatively quiet, though 
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there were evidences of the effervescing spirit which has covered the 
buildings of this year with a heavy coating of architectural froth. On 
the other hand, the exposition of 1889 left behind it a monument 
growing out of this age of steel which this year finds no counterpart 
in artistic sanity or originality, the Eiffel Tower. 

The eminent failure of this architecture is not so much what it is 
as what it pretends. There is every indication that this is a supreme 





THE GRAND PALACE OF THE FINE ARTS 


On the site of the old Palais de ]’Industrie 


effort on the part of a nation, one which has been accountable in 
a modern world for the greatest artistic triumphs. The spirit of this 
exposition was: ‘‘Now see what we will do. We have the greatest 
architectural school in the world, great galleries of painting and sculp- 
ture, and buildings which are preéminent. We, because of our history, 
our resource, our education, and our high spirit, will produce a mas- 
terpiece in architecture.”’ This was the opening statement, and now 
we have the result. Think of it as one will, a nation tells the truth 
about itself in its architecture. For better or worse, the truth will 
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out in building, by an individual or a nation. The Paris Exposition 
has a surrounding of art, has a setting which finds no artistic parallel 
in the world. In front of the great entrance is the Louvre and the 
Garden of the Tuileries, bordered by the Seine and the Rue de Rivoli. 
The Place de la Concorde has the beautiful bridge and the Chamber 
of Deputies on one side, and other government buildings on the other. 
And then there is the beginning of the exposition itself—the Champs 





THE MONUMENTAL ENTRANCE TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


Elysées, looking to the Arc de Triomphe, and yet farther to the Troca- 
déro and the Eiffel Tower. It is a question in my mind if this general 
aspect, easily the greatest in the world, has been improved by the 
exposition work of the last few years on the Champs Elysées and the 
territory beyond. 

The principal entrance, the one which is given monumental signifi- 
cance in its architectural treatment, is from the Place de la Concorde. 
There is in it, of course, a suggestion of an early classic motive, but 
without technical knowledge on this subject one will fail to recognize 
it. It is at once flamboyant and rococo in spirit. It is quite as 
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BRIDGE OF THE INVALIDES AND THE STREET OF THE NATIONS 


Italy. Turkey. United States. Austria. 
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debased as the architecture of the Louis. It shows wonderful dex- 
terity in rendering and construction, but on the other hand, a fantastic 
pretense and an insincere glitter which obliterates all character. It is 
an effort to be unusual without having anything to be unusual about. 

A few months of sober thought will, in all probability, proclaim 
the Alexandrian Bridge as one of the least interesting of the promi- 
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ALEXANDER III. BRIDGE, LOOKING TOWARD THE STREET OF THE NATIONS 


nent bridges on the Seine. Nevertheless, it is the result of a supreme 
effort with the examples which have gone before. Its outline is beau- 
tiful, but it is overloaded with meaningless decoration which does not 
decorate and suggests architectural millinery. A view from this 
bridge shows structures of a character which pervade all the ground. 
There is a mass of towers, gables, dormers, domes, minarets, spindles, 
flagstaffs, balustrades, all covered with a fluttering mass of streamers, 
flags, and pennants. In some of the great buildings there is a feature, 
or an attempt to feature, every thirty feet. There are towers and ends 
growing out of all kinds of unexpected places. There are pediments 
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in all kinds of variety, but all are distorted. None are in natural 
form. A straight line is never used where a circle or a distorted 
curve can be injected; and where the straight line is used, it is inter- 
rupted with numerous cartouches and ornaments, which are intended 
only to bring about interruption and unrest. In confirmation of this, 
let one look at photographs of the Chateau d’Eau, the Palace of Fine 
Arts, or a picture looking into the Esplanade des Invalides. It would 
be a mere repetition and variation of expression, conveying always the 
same idea, to go more into detail and name others of the principal 
structures. If one questions the general statement that this architec- 
ture is debased, let one take the recent issues of the weekly maga- 
zines, and compare the exposition buildings with even the modern 
parts of the Louvre, the government buildings near the Place de la Con- 
corde, or even the rather ornate Trocadéro, and see how relatively 
dignified these structures appear. These earlier structures, which are 
among the most ornate in the world, sink by comparison into relative 
sanity and simplicity. 

The United States pavilion cannot be said to be debased; it is 
merely crude and common. It is architecture in the raw. 

There is something about this architecture which reminds one of 
the Dreyfus trial. There it was not Dreyfus who was being tried but 
the French people. Here the French people are on trial again in 


what might be a great artistic expression. 
Louis H. Gipson. 
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AMERICAN SCULPTURE AT THE EXPOSITION, I. 


The exposition catalogue enumerates about 1,546 works of sculp- 
ture, of which 640 pieces are French and 70 are American. Our pro- 
portion is modest, and in the grand total so small a number must 
needs be of unusual excellence in order to make itself felt at all. 
Fortunately a few of these works are of conspicuous size, and still 
more fortunately the workmanship of nearly all is so notably good 
that the American exhibit is by no means lost in this vast arena of 
struggling figures. Indeed, I may say more. In worthy, dignified 
mastery of the sculptor’s art, as in painting, there is no question but 
that the United States stands next to France. I do not suppose that 
the Italians, the Germans, and the Russians would concede this, and 
it is unfortunate that we show so few marbles as backing to our pre- 
tensions. May distance excuse us in this regard? After all, it is not 
so much a question of the material used as it is of the conception and 
its expression in sculptural terms. Our works are nearly all in plas- 
ter—like the majority of the French sculptures—but a good cast is 
infinitely preferable to a bad marble, which, fairly clamoring with its 
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story of futile effort, seems to me the most pathetic thing in the whole 
range of art. 

The American exhibit of sculpture begins promptly on the mo- 
ment that one walks through that queer principal entrance on the 
Place de la Concorde. For here, keeping guard at the gate, stand the 
outposts of Proctor’s menagerie, those famous pumas of Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn. I found the sculptor bronzing them the other day, while 
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PUMA, PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, N. Y., BY A. PHIMISTER PROCTOR 


an assistant studied the problem of making their plaster tails strong 
enough to withstand the energies of the Paris gamin. He swings on 
them at every opportunity—and then, alas, thereby hangs no tail! 
These great creatures stand with heads high lifted, and are almost 
Egyptian in their impressiveness. The pose is one which Mr. Proctor 
says he has often seen the wild animal take when startled, but the 
French are not familiar with our new-world fauna, and often criticise 
the ‘‘queer lionesses.”. They can stand it, however, and are among the 
finest things thus tar created by this skillful sculptor. Mr. Proctor 
shows more numbers than any other American, the remainder being, 
however, little bronzes scattered through the galleries of American 
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paintings, admirable works, already familiar to the readers of this 
magazine, as the ‘‘Indian Warrior,” the ‘‘Challenge,’’ the panther, 
‘*Fate,” the ‘‘Dog with a Bone,” and the tiny fawn. Nor must we 
forget the great quadriga which crowns the American building, and 
which has cost the sculptor no end of toil since last September. The 
effect from the river is very fine, and likewise from the Pont des 
Invalides, as far as it can be seen, but when you get near enough to 
enjoy the details an impudent projection on the overgrown Turkish 
building shuts oft the view. 

While here we have also a distant glimpse of Daniel French’s great 
work, the equestrian Washington, which stands under a triumphal arch 














PANTHER, BY A. PHIMISTER PROCTOR 


or portico of the American building. As in the case of the quadriga, 
this is to be seen only from the river, and there but unsatisfactorily, 
though it makes a noble and fitting decoration for our national build- 
ing, a significant center of interest which most of these structures lack. 
The bronze, which is to be unveiled and presented to the French gov- 
ernment on July 3d, will be the subject of a special article when the 
time comes. I will only say now that it seems to me that Messrs. 
French and Potter have fairly outdone themselves in this last work. 
It is the greatest and most beautiful equestrian statue yet produced 
in America. 

Approaching now the Art Palace, one is greeted first by Dallin’s 
“Medicine Man,” who sits his Indian pony well, and lifts his hand as 
in amazement at the wonderful scene about him: One remembers, 
however, that the Indians never show surprise, and this must be 
a gesture of command. It isa striking piece of work, and seems to 
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me by far the best thing that this 
earnest Western-born sculptor has 
yet produced. 
Speaking of the West reminds 
me that in completing the list of 
Mr. Proctor’s exhibits I hastened 
away from the main entrance, quite 
forgetting another American group 
which stands near the pumas. This 
is the ‘‘Football Players,” by Mr. 
Douglas Tilden, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. He, too, is making great 
advance, and this group is a notable 
improvement in workmanship over 
the ‘‘Tired Boxer,” of which we 
have acast at the Art Institute in 
Chicago. Indeed, it is so well com- 
posed and se ample in its modeling 
that I took it for a French work. 
The erect figure is really fine; his 
stooping companion is rather mo- 
THE CHAPIN MEMORIAL notonous in certain details, though 
AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BY AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS well drawn. One feels that Mr. 
Tilden is one of our growing men. 
I respect him for his struggle with the subjects of our own day. The 
modern costume seems to me hopeless, but the California sculptor is 
making a brave effort. ‘ 

Approaching now the Art Palace, we find that old reprobate, the 
‘*God Pan,” lying at his ease among the bushes, and piping his lay 
with ears lopped as comfortably as though he were on a mossy bank 
in Arcadia surrounded by a Sunday -school class of respectful little 
fauns. 1 have often wondered how George Barnard ever happened to 
make this monstrous creature; what inspiration the sculptor of the 
‘“Two Natures” could find in the subject I cannot divine. Probably 
some old fountain figure in Italy gave him the idea, and he forgot the 
anachronism in his love of nature, which Pan is supposed to typify. 
It is great modeling, anyway, and the best sculptors of all lands appre- 
ciate it. 

Nearing now the entrance of the Art Palace, we are surprised to 
recognize two acquaintances across the way, serving as decorations of 
the approach to the smaller palace. These are respectively our inex- 
orable old friend, ‘‘Deacon Chapin” (Saint Gaudens’ Puritan of the 
generous cloak), and as his pendant, MacMonnies’ ‘‘Sir Harry Vane.” 
History tells us that the latter was quite a Puritan himself, but he cer- 
tainly looks more at home in this brilliant gathering than does the 
good deacon. He pulls on his gloves in the leisurely way of a man 
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who has centuries to do 
it in, but the sturdy 
Chapin grasps his un- 
wieldy Bible and fairly 
thumps that crabtree 
cane upon his pedestal 
at sight of so much 
worldliness. These fig- 
ures stand here among 
the French decorative 
sculptures with an air of 
much distinction. They 
are not only well mod- 
eled, but they are inter- 
esting; they strike a per- 
sonal note which it is 
good to feel. 

We enter now the A FRAGMENT OF THE QUADRIGA 
great Art Palace, and BY A. PHIMISTER PROCTOR 
stand amazed at the dis- 
play of sculpture which confronts us. The way seems actually barri- 

caded with statuary. Here is a space as vast and high as a cathedral 
packed with figures and groups of all sizes and in all materials. We 
have no time for “‘emotions” to-day, so I shall not attempt to describe 
the scene, and far be it from me to more than allude to foreign work 
in a magazine so strictly American as BRUSH AND PenciL! I must 
explain the situation of the American exhibit, however, by stating that 
the center of the great nave is held by an immense monument to 
Victor Hugo by Barrias. A ring of important sculptures encircle this 
big pile, and one-half of this ring is the American display. The 
French segment is made up of figures but little above life-size, but 
the American side piles high, vying with the Victor Hugo in promi- 
nence. Further to the left other colossal doings—German and Hun- 
garian—lift themselves toward the glass roof, but they are stupid, 
blocky things, not to be compared with this superb group of works 
which will make American sculpture respected the world round. 

Its crowning glory is Saint Gaudens’ new equestrian figure of Gen- 
eral Sherman, led by a winged Victory, a monument ordered some 
time ago by New York City. It is one of the great sculptor’s great- 
est works, and I am glad indeed that it can be seen here alongside of 
French monumental sculptures. The artists here all acknowledge its 
beauty and its ‘‘style.” It has a look of distinction which raises 
it way out of the entire category of equestrian statues shown here, 
with the exception of MacMonnies’ great decorative groups, and that 
gem of modern French art, Paul Dubois’ ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc.”’ I found 
M. Boutet de Monvel admiring the Sherman the other day, and he 
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took me to the point of view which he considered the finest, a little 
to the left of the front, where the lines of the splendid Victory com- 
bine with those of the horse and rider to make a compact oval of 
charming sculptural animation. The conception has a spiritual quality 
which enters into few works of this era. It follows naturally that the 
feeling of flesh does not predominate; the only criticism that I have 
heard passed upon the group is that it seems to some a little ‘‘lean.’ 


THE MOQUI SNAKE DANCER, BY H. A. MacNEIL 


It is consistently slender in its elements, though the aggregate presents 
an imposing mass. This Victory is not one of those ample demoiselles 
who thrive and bloom so unstintedly upon the average French monu- 
ment. (Examples are close at hand!) She is not a real woman, who 
takes the field with Gallic enthusiasm for the picturesque; she is a spirit 
presence, the personification of a force rather than an individual. 
Within the lines of a definite sculptural mass the master has created the 
miracle of an ethereal form. She is necessarily in human shape; one 





THE SUN-VOW 
BY H. A. MacNEIL 
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sees her, yet the impression is rather of a presence felt. With extraor- 
dinary delicacy the great artist has known how to suggest and to 
deve lop this conception within our minds. One of the secrets of this 
power is the fact that there is no display of physical peculiarities 
forced upon our attention. Saint Gaudens’ Victory differs from the 
deep-chested, generous-limbed Niké of Samothrace as our conception 
of a spirit differs from the Greek ideals of the immortal gods. She is 
an expression of our race andtime. Mr. Saint Gaudens is unsurpassed 
in this form of expression. His ‘‘ Angel of the Tablet” in the Luxem- 
bourg—a copy of which is shown here also—is of this same ethereal 
brood. There is no feeling of inadequacy in the structure of this 
figure. If there were, it would thwart its purpose; you would think 
of the body. He has known how to give her strength, and yet to 
entirely subordinate the physical. No detail strikes you particularly 
except the earnest, inspired look, the outstretched arm which seems 
to command, the great splendid wings, and the flutter of long, sweep- 
ing folds of drapery. What her costume, how she combs her hair, 
what kind of shoes she wears—these things one does not notice. The 
details make absolutely no impression. One only knows that here 
is a noble being which leads on and ever on, with ‘‘stern, sweet face,’ 
to triumphs ever new, but under her guidance inevitable. 

General Sherman’s tall, thin figure is partially enveloped in his 
military cloak, which fills in the breeze. They are advancing. He 
leans forward, his head bare, hat in hand. His face is serenely confi- 
dent, almost smiling. Why should he not be when led by Victory! 
The general’s horse is built like himself, of structure spare but strong. 
It is a real horse, a serviceable horse, not one of those bulky, pneu- 
matic-tire creatures which are the traditional war-horses of art. 

The entire group is exquisitely modeled. Every touch gives 
proof of Saint Gaudens'’ artistic conscience. 

MacNeil’s fine group, “‘The Sun Vow,” is an enlargement of 
a sketch which he made in Chicago. An old Indian, seated, watches 
the efforts of a boy in shooting an arrow at the sun. The group is of 
life-size, but looks small among its larger neighbors. It is compact 
and admirable from every point of view. The modeling is careful, 
yet never dry and tiresome. The expressions are remarkably good, 
the old man’s earnest squinting in the light being very realistic. The 
accessories are handled with great charm of touch, a true sense of 
the decorative. This group and the other products of Mr. Mac- 
Neil’s five years abroad will give him a new rating in American art. 

In another gallery we find MacNeil’s weird Moqui snake-dancer, 
with his hands full of writhing serpents. The figure looks as though 
it would rush by us, so animated is its pose, but it is modeled with 
a seriousness of treatment and expression that befits the religious sig- 
nificance of this rather unappetizing ceremonial. 





THE STATUE OF LAFAYETTE 
BY PAUL WAYLAND BARTLETT 


To be unveiled in Paris on July 4, 1900 
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While the war of words has raged in our art magazines and papers 
over the Lafayette monument, Paul Bartlett has been working away 
in the quiet, secluded little town of St. Leu, a few miles to the north 
of Paris. The great project is by no means near completion, for this 
conscientious sculptor does not propose to hurry things in the fashion 
of soldier-monument modelers of the United States. Those who 
imagine that the finished work will be unveiled on the coming Fourth 
of July are very much mistaken. Mr. Bartlett has but just completed 
the working model, of one-half size. The definitive enlargement from 
this will monopolize his time for a year or more, and the bronze casting 
will require several months. 

Therefore he is now having a hasty staff sketch ‘‘pointed up” to 
full size, to serve the exigencies of the unveiling. This temporary 
model will also enable the sculptor to judge the final effect of the 
work in position before committing himself irrevocably to its lines. 

A very great success is predicted by all who have seen the care- 
fully studied working model. The photograph gives some idea of its 
unusual combination of style and strength. It makes one think of 
that splendid figure of Henri de la Rochejaquelin by Falguiére; the 
elegant aristocrat, the intrepid hero in one. 

If there is any spot in this superesthetic ‘‘capital of the world” 
which demands ‘‘style” in its decoration, it is the beautiful little 
square within the court of the Tuileries which the French have gen- 
erously offered for the placing of this statue. Here it will be literally 
framed in by the sumptuous pavilions and arcades of that splendid 
palace. It is the choicest spot in all Paris, a spot where all the artistic 
traditions of this people may be said to concentrate. In granting 
it, they pay signal honor to our nation’s gift and to the young sculp- 
tor whose handiwork it is. 

Those who have known Mr. Bartlett’s serious and scholarly art 
have not doubted his ability to make a good equestrian statue, but he 
is doing more than this. He has risen amply to the special demands 
of the occasion, and is creating a work of such distinction, such deco- 
rative quality, that it will be full worthy of its proud location. The 
youthful rider, in embroidered coat and tricorn; the clean-cut silhou- 
ette of the horse, admirably considered from all sides; the playfully 
elaborate trappings of the period, and finally the rich yet chaste 
pedestal of the Colleoni horseman, will make this a magnificent monu- 
ment to Lafayette and to liberty, a gift which will honor all con- 
cerned. Lorapo TAFT. 
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ARTISTIC AMERICAN WARES AT EXPOSITIONS 


American artist-craftsmen have every reason to be proud of their 
displays at the Paris Exposition this year, where the ingenuity shown 
in their designs applicable to manufacture has awakened the admira- 
tion of European artists 
and craftsmen. America 
had just begun her progress 
in this direction at the time 
of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of 1876, and excellent 
and varied as were the ex- 
hibits in the lines of our 
arts and crafts at the 
World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition of 1893, our artists 
and craftsmen have taken 
gigantic strides in their ac- 
complishments and under- 
takings since that time. 
Every one who is in Paris 
this year will have an op- 
portunity of noting, collect- 
ively, the advance America 
has taken in her art-manu- 
factures in the last six 
years, for the space given 
American products in the 
various sections has been 
liberal, although justly de- 
served. 

With the Grueby faience, 
the Volkmar pottery and 
the beautiful Dedham ware, 
Rookwood pottery, and 
other examples from the 
American potters’ wheels, 
this country is well repre- 
sented in the class of “‘keramics.”’ Only the furniture of the English 
artist-craftsmen approaches the beautiful simplicity and elegance of 
the American artists, and our silversmiths and our goldsmiths are 
showing wonderful things to their fellow-workers abroad. 


MAGNOLIA WINDOW 
DESIGNED BY MISS NORTHRUP 
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The thing, however, in which America stands preéminent is her 
glass. The noble windows which John Le Farge had designed, one 
of which brought him the Cross of the Legion of Honor of France 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, opened the eyes of the world to the 
capabilities of our artists in this 
direction. Soon after this, ‘‘favrile 
glass,” the invention of Mr. Louis 
C. Tiffany, appeared, and Tiffany 
windows became famous by reason 
of their depth of coloring, exquisite 
brilliance. and artistic designs. 
The upper part of the American 
pavilion at the Paris Exposition 
has been designed by Mr. Tiffany, 
and there will be shown the ex- 
quisite window painted by Mr. 
Frederick Nilson, executed by Tif- 
fany, and called ‘‘The Religious 
Life of Man.” Mr. Tiffany’s win- 
dow of ‘‘The Seasons,” here illus- 
trated, shows superbly. It is richly 
jeweled, but much more definite, 
yet subtle, than any illustration can 
suggest. Miss Northrup’s “‘ Mag- 
nolia Window,” also from Tiffany’s, 
is superb, and there is nothing 
approaching it shown by glass- 
workers anywhere. These things 
bring admiring crowds to the 
American pavilion, who wonder at 
the versatility of our countrymen. 

The ‘‘Dandelion Lamp” is an 
achievement in metal and ‘‘favrile 
glass,’’ and the metal jar here illus- 
trated bears a unique ‘‘Indian pipe’”’ 
design in enamel, applied in a novel 
rene All of these things eg THE DANDELION LAMP 
shown in the Tiffany pavilion, which, METAL AND FAVRILE GLASS 
with the firm of Tiffany & Co., 
occupied the largest area of space allotted any American firm. These 
particular products have been dwelt upon in this connection because 
American glass, more than any one other American art product, has 
surprised European connoisseurs. They have found, through com- 
parison, how inartistic the English method of running leading hither 
and thither through a design promiscuously has shown itself to be, and 
how uncalled for. There was a time when such a treatment was 
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AN EXQUISITE DESIGN 


thought to be necessary forstrength, 
but the beautiful windows of Burne- 
Jones, Madox-Brown, William Mor- 
ris,and other English artists showed 
a tendency to reform this practice. 
For centuries Venetian and Bohe- 
mian glass has been prized for its 
beauty, but now that a more beau- 
tiful fabric has found its pedestal 
we have reason to take a national 
pride in it, as great a pride as ever 
the Maggior Consiglio of Venice 
took in their workers of Murano. 
GARDNER TEALL. 


ALA 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 


AMERICAN ART 


AT CINCINNATI 


The Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Art, which opened 
at the Cincinnati Museum on the Igth of May, is one of a series 





STILL LIFE, BY WILLIAM M CHASE 


of special exhibits supplement- 
ing the permanent collections in 
the Museum.. It contains char- 
acteristic examples of contem- 
porary American art, including 
many noteworthy works of the 
year. Some have been shown 
in recent Eastern exhibitions, 
and not a few appear here for 
the first time. The number of 
works catalogued is two hun- 
dred and twenty-one. While 
the collection is therefore not 
large, the average quality is 
high, and the exhibition, so far 
as it goes, is on that account 
truly representative. 

As one passes through the 
galleries the impression is of a 
fresh and cheerful art, varied in 
motive and in means and man- 
ner of expression. One feels 


strongly the vital impulses of a healthy art, solving its problems in 
asound workmanship. Differences of purpose are clearly marked, 
but a settled seriousness is common in all the work. 
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Remarkable not only for a large and direct drawing with the brush, 
but equally for a clearness and harmony of outdoor coler, is Edmund 
C. Tarbell’s ‘Child with Boat.” The “reproduction gives no idea of 
the brilliancy of the canvas, and is of value only as showing the 
arrangement. Mr. Tarbell’s other canvas, ‘‘My “Family,” is more 
intimate in a way, but is equally unusual, both in agreeableness of 
color and frankness of drawing. One is amazed by the amount of 
observed detail that : 
can be definitely traced 
in heads and figures so 
simply and broadly 
painted. 

Frank W. Benson 
has four canvases. The 
‘ Decorative Figure”’ 
attracts instantly by 
its unusual brilliancy of 
pure color, is_ freely 
painted, and withal so 
harmoniously adjusted 
that one is most agree- 
ably stimulated by it. 
The same artist’s nude 
shows the back of a 
seated figure against a 
deep woodland back- 
ground. The two deco- 
rative panels of wild 
fowl are quieter and 
grayer in color, alto- 
gether more flat in 
treatment, as would be 
suitable in panels dec- 
orating a dining-room 
or hall. 

Two moonlights rep- 
resenting streets of a French village are by Edward F. Rook, whose 


night pictures are well known. Those who have followed Mr. Rook’s 
work find these interesting for an added breadth of handling, with 
no loss of that suggestiveness of night in which lies much of the 
charm of his painting. They are low in tone, yet full of color, and 
quiet mystery. 

J. Alden Weir shows the little canvas that won for him in 1898 
the third prize at Pittsburg. Many will recall it from the rather 
descriptive title, ‘‘ Figure with Head Reflected in Mirror.” Unfortu- 
nately, the half-tone fails to give the values which are so delightful in 





CHILD WITH BOAT, BY EDMUND C. TARBELL 
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the picture itself. Two landscapes and a still-life represent William 
M. Chase. ‘‘The Shower” is an upright with a good deal of sky, out 
of which the rain is falling upon the rolling landscape which one feels 
through it. ‘‘Spring”’ shows the edge of a village, with all the con- 
fusion of its detail, very cleverly drawn and painted. The still- 
life is a low-toned canvas, handled with the full brush we know so 
well in Chase’s painting. 

Of Mr. Childe Hassam’s four contributions two are unusually fine, 
the ‘‘Union Square in 
Spring” and the ‘‘ Noon- 
day, Pont Aven.” 
Indeed, one would think 
them, each in its differ- 
ent way, among his very 
best achievements, they 
seem so luminous, so 
full of life and move- 
ment, and are so well 
managed in color. Miss 
Mary Cassatt’s two can- 
vases come from an 
early and a late period. 
‘Dans la Loge,” the 
earlier one, is dark and 
mellow in color, with 
much feeling, while the 
other, ‘‘La Toilette,” is 
one of the best known 
of her late canvases, 
with their marvelous 
realization of charac- 
ter. 

Among the _ land- 
DECORATIVE FIGURE, BY FRANK W. BENSON scapes are Charles War- 

ren Eaton’s four, which 
are delightful in quiet mellow tones and tender sentiment of nature. In 
this connection should be mone the large Inness which is of com- 
paratively early date, 1872. The superb freedom in handling and in 
color of his later years are missed here, but there is a real dignity 
in the landscape that must be interesting to the student and lover 
of Inness. An important picture, also, is the ‘‘ Autumn in Brittany,” 
by W. Elmer Schofield, who this year received for it the Webb prize 
at the Society of American Artists’ Exhibition. It is painted in 
simple, flat planes, with a large handling, and holds its values in a quiet 
and reserved color scheme 

From Joseph De Camp comes the ‘‘Girl with a Red Shawl,’ in 
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which a red note repeated in a mirror plays pleasantly into a scheme 
of grays. A canvas to be noted is John W. Alexander’s ‘‘The Café,” 

Ww hich was lately bought by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
and is here on loan by courtesy of that institution. Seated at a table 
is a young woman in profile against a gray background, the head and 





LA TOILETTE, BY MARY CASSATT 


hat being the strong note in color as well as in effect, and attract by 
the great simplicity of rendering. 

L. H. Meakin shows seven canvases. Our illustration, ‘‘On the 
Little Miami,” represents a twilight effect with the moon rising behind 
distant hills. The whole scheme is tender and in keeping with the 
sentiment of its motive. The large canvas, ‘‘ Rising Moon,”’ treats of 
the same time of day, but with an entirely different effect; the atmos- 
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ON THE LITTLE MIAMI, BY L. H. MEAKIN 


phere is clearer 
and the color 
moretransparent, 
suggesting a 
fresh evening 
after rain. The 
large masses are 
simply and firmly 
painted, and the 
landscape vi- 
brates with light. 
““Sunset Rock, 
EastGloucester,” 
is a strong piece 
of realism, sub- 
stantially drawn 
and painted. His 
‘*Park View’ is 


an agreeable little canvas, tender and warm in color and tone. 
Another Cincinnati painter, J. H. Sharp, has nine numbers in the cat- 
alogue, but his canvases are all small, being mostly portraits of 


Indians, to which he 
lately has almost exclu- 
sively devoted his atten- 
tion. They are solidly 
painted with a full brush, 
firmly drawn, and pre- 
sent without hesitation 
or uncertainty the Indian 
character with which he 
is dealing. Their value 
as Indian portraiture is 
beyond question. Frank 
Duveneck has an agree- 
able and very simple por- 
trait of a child, of which 
the reproduction gives a 
good idea. The warm 
color scheme is_ thor- 
oughly in keeping with 
the subject. 

Frederick W. Freer 
is represented by a large 
canvas entitled ‘‘ Rest- 
ing.”’ Two children and 
a dog are seated near the 





NOONDAY, PONT AVEN, BRITTANY 


BY CHILDE HASSAM 
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edge of a body of water. 
The flatness of its paint- 
ing and the grayness of 
its color contribute to the 
effect of quiet which the 
artist has taken as_ his 
motive. Freer’s other pic- 
ture, ‘‘Wet Weather,’ is 
a pleasant, tender arrange- 
ment in gray. Another 
Chicago artist, Charles 
Francis Browne, has two 
canvases. ‘‘Summer,”’ in 
which a fine mass of trees 
rising high over the flat 
landscape attracts one by 
its dignity. The whole 
canvas is tender in color 
and drawn with much care. 
That one likes to come 
back to it marks it as a 
satisfactory thing to live 
with. C. E. Boutwood’s 
‘‘For a Sitting” has two 
three-quarter length fig- 
ures of young women. The 





PERUGIA, BY GEORGE INNESS 


picture has a peculiarly quiet charm about it, and is carefully painted. 

Among the water-colors are two by Harvey Ellis, which have the 

flat decorative quality seen in his work of the past few years. ‘‘The 
I 





A RAINY NIGHT, BY EVERETT SHINN 


Towers” is partic- 
ularly dignified in 
its composition, 
and rich in _ its 
color. John Ward 
Dunsmore has two 
small portraits,one 
of Herman Goep- 
per, Esq., being 
particularly good 
in characteriza- 
tion. They are 
solidly painted and 
well realized. A 
small canvas by 
Kenyon Cox, 
‘*The Fan,” shows 
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a three-quarter length 
standing figure, con- 
ceived decoratively, 
though fully drawn in 
the round. Thecolor 
is bright and clear. 
Mrs. Louise Cox 
shows her canvas 
‘*Pomona,”’ which re- 
ceived the third Hall- 
garten prize in 1890. 
The color values are 
especially refined, and 
those who have seen 
it will recall the de- 
lightful tender rela- 
tions between the 
figure and its back- 
ground. 

Bryson Burroughs 
has three canvases of 
good size. Their prime 
intention is decorative, and the effect in color and light and shade 
may most easily be suggested by comparison with tapestry, though 
there is in no sense a deliberate imitation of tapestry in texture The 
idea to be conveyed is rather that of their resting quietly upon a wall 
as does the tapestry. The one reproduced here is possibly the most 
complete canvas 
he has yet exhib- 
ited. Edward 
Potthast sends 
‘“TheOx-Team,”’ 
which he showed 
first at the Acad- 
emy Exhibition 
in New York,and 
a ‘*Coryphee 
The former is a 
very realistic pre- 
sentation of a 
simple subject in 
full purity of out- 
door color. 

The sugges- 
tive pastels of 
Charles S. Kaelin 





MOTHER AND CHILD, BY BRYSON BURROUGHS 





LATE OCTOBER DAY, BY CHARLES S. KAELIN 
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are well known. He has six examples, of which the ‘‘ Hotbeds”’ and 
‘*Winter, Kirby Road,” probably reach a fuller completeness in their 
suggestion of nature than any he has yet shown. E. Irving Couse 








MOONLIGHT, BY EDWARD F. ROOK 


has a very agreeable water-color, ‘‘Unloading Boats,’’ and F. K. M. 
Rehn’s ‘“‘Rainy Day, Coast of Massachusetts,’’ in its free painting 
gives one the sense of the dash and movement of water. William 
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Forsyth, of Indianapolis, has three characteristic canvases, imbued 
with the fine local quality we always enjoy in the work of the Indiana 
painters. 

T. C. Steele, the leader of the Hoosier group, sends four land- 
scapes, the largest canvas being ‘‘The Town on the Hill.” The dis- 
tant hill merges in its value almost with the sky, and in the middle 
distance rises a large mass of foliage, while over the whole is that 
sparkling atmosphere which marks Mr. Steele’s work. ‘‘The Roan 





PORTRAIT, BY FRANK DUVENECK 


Mountain Village,” though small, is perhaps the most brilliant of his 
things. Both the ‘‘Red Roof” and the ‘‘Winter Study” are especially 
agreeable in color and tone. J. Ottis Adams belongs to the Indiana 
men, and his ‘*Winter” is a very careful study of thin snow and bare 
ground in the light and atmosphere of the season. 

V. W. Churchill, of Boston, sends a portrait and two landscapes 
that are notable for their quiet tones, while J. H. Vanderpoel’s water- 
color, ‘‘Cosette,” has its interest in a rich combination of deep, trans- 
parent color. On the other hand, the ‘‘Lady in Green” a water-color 
by Rosina Emmet Sherwood, is a delightful arrangement of flat gray- 
green tones. H. H. Gallison’s ‘‘Misty Sunlight” is a powerfully 
drawn canvas, painted in the light green color of early summer. 
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E. W. Redfield has four things dealing with the soft light, either 
of the early evening or of gray days, with snow on the ground. 
Particularly pleasant is the effect of light upon snow and water. 
‘*Lake Shore” and ‘‘Near the Academy,” by Vincent Nowotny, are 
fresh and frank studies of nature. 
™* QO. D. Grover, of Chicago, sends a landscape, ‘‘On the Sinnissippi,’ 
a fine stretch of water disappearing behind the edge of a wooded 
hill, It was painted in 1899 at the artist’s camp at Oregon, Illinois. 
Miss Caroline A. Lord’s ‘‘ Portrait of Her Mother” is not only fine in 
character, but has a tender sentiment all its own. Her ‘‘ Master 
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Mechanics” and ‘‘Early Birds” should also be mentioned. Annie G. 
Sykes has two portrait canvases, in which the simple painting of the 
white draperies in relation to the heads are noticeable. John Rettig’s 
‘Little Traverse Bay” is a frank water-color, and his ‘‘ Red Book”’ has 
a carefully studied figure seated on the bank of a stream, with playing 
sunlight. 

Other things to be mentioned are Miss Cora F. Freer’s pastel ‘‘ Very 
Busy;” two oils by Richard B. Gruelle; ‘‘Moonlight,” by E. S. But- 
ler, Jr.; some portrait heads by A. E. Goetting and W. E. Bryan; 

a “‘Street Scene,” by J. L. Ludlow; a well- painted portrait by Kate 
ean Miller, and two excellent miniatures by Isabel De Witte Kaplan. 

There are a few interesting pieces of sculpture, such as Mr. Fred- 
erick MacMonnies’ well-known “ Bacchante” and his *‘ Boy and Heron” 
and ‘‘Running Cupid.” Then there are Mr. Solon H. Borglum’s 
‘Rough Rider” and ‘‘Night Hawking,” both full of the life of the 
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plains. Mr. Barnhorn sends only one, a relief head—his large relief 
which was catalogued not having been completed in time for the 
exhibition. 

An important feature of the exhibition this year is what might be 
called a black-and-white room, to which A. B. Wenzel has contributed 
six of his large wash-drawings for reproduction and three pastels of 
figures. Their character being 
so well known, no comment upon 
them is needed beyond this, that 
these nine contributions represent 
Mr. Wenzeladmirably. Quite dif- 
ferent from these are the twelve 
pastels by Mr. Everett Shinn, 
whose figures and free treatment 
of street scenes and interiors with 
people attract as much attention 
here as did his recent exhibition 
in Philadelphia. An important 
contribution of three drawings 
and one photograph from Mr. E. 
H. Blashfield is to be noted. 
Two of the drawings are for the 
Appellate Court decoration re- 
cently put up by him in New 
York, and the photograph is from 
the completed panel. His fourth 
exhibit is a drawing for a figure 
of Poetry in the decoration of the 
library of G. W. C. Drexel, Esgq., 
of Philadelphia. The whole ex- 
hibit is most interesting, not only 
to those of us whose attention is 

= wresieetorn ET oa fe: turned to mural painting, but to 
“FIGURE WITH HEAD REFLECTED IN 
MIRROR,” BY J. ALDEN WEIR every careful draughtsman of the 

figure. Inthe center of one of the 
galleries is a very handsome carved wood bench by William H. Fry. 

This very superficial running comment of the exhibition is enough 
to show its general character, its purely American flavor, and its gen- 
eral excellence. The exhibition has been well attended. 
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THE EDITOR 


The crusade against the obnoxious billboard is awakening national 
interest. The American Park and Outdoor Art Association, at its 
annual convention at Chicago, gave considerable time to the discus- 
sion of the nuisance. Papers were presented, and an exhaustive 
report on proper methods of limiting public advertising was read by 
Mr. Frederick Law Omstead, Jr. It seems very shortsighted for 
cities and towns to expend such large sums for ‘the beautifying of 
parks, squares, and boulevards, to have their effects so provokingly 
marred by the hideous billboards staring at us from the most con- 
spicuous places. The people, who by using the parks and prome- 
nades give value to abutting property, may some day demonstrate 
their right to the use to which that property shall be put. The time 
is not distant when disturbances to the eye will be placed under the 
ban, as are disturbances and nuisances of sound to the ear and vile 
odors to the nose. Why should not the most important sense of all 
have some law that will protect it from the displeasure and pain 
caused by public and legalized ugliness and discord? 

The progress of art in our everyday life is conspicuous. The 
beauty of our parks and other improvements are important agencies 
toward improving the peace-loving orderliness of our citizens. Every- 
thing that will develop this outdoor art should be done, for it is an 
expenditure for the people that needs it most. Its moral bearing on 
the masses of the poor cannot be overestimated. It is better econ- 
omy to prevent lawlessness and crime in the bud than to isolate it in 
jail and prison after it has ripened into fruit The park and public 
playground have a large moral field of usefulness, without more than 
mentioning the well- known benefits of rest and recreation which they 
afford. Thus, as we have said, everything should be done to help 
along the art of outdoors, and everything should be done to limit 
whatever may counteract or overcome the beneficent influences that 
attractive nature might have on the individual. We are a queer 
people who with one lavish hand expend thousands for public im- 
provements and with the other take in a paltry hundred or so in 
revenue from billboard companies that make our streets a disgrace. 

The billboard abomination can be limited in various ways. It 
must first be seen by a sufficient number to be a nuisance; for famil- 
iarity has bred indifference. Then societies and public- spirited indi- 
viduals will be supported when legal or other action is taken. 
Already an ordinance has been introduced in the Council at Chicago 
to restrict the billboard. One of its items is that no billboard shall 
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be erected without the consent of at least three-fourths of the frontage 
on the block. Another suggestion, from another city, is that park 
boards prohibit the display of advertising on all streets opening on 
parks and park boulevards. This, if carried out, would be an impor- 
tant reform. Limiting the height and length of billboards in any 
one place might be done. Taxing them, as is done in Europe, would 
at least bring in some revenue, if it did not result in some reduction 
of our street decoration. This movement has no intention of doing 
away with the billboard; it seeks only to limit its activity to localities 
where it will not disturb or destroy the effect of parks and public 
improvements. It is not a fad nor idiosy ncrasy of idealistic reformers. 
It is a common-sense movement of interested citizens for the improve- 
ment of the appearance of our cities for the good of all. Those who 
see have a right to lead the blind. 


st Ss 


John Singer Sargent is the most conspicuous name in contem- 
porary art. European critics are using up their adjectives in their 
enthusiasm over his portraits in the Royal Academy Exhibition in 
London and in the American section at the Paris E xposition. He is 
at the height of his fame and power as a painter, and it is difficult 
to see how his genius can find more exalted expression. But he out- 
does himself each year. His portrait of the three sisters in the Royal 
Academy is a distinguished masterpiece, and is the best canvas he 
has ever exhibited. He has been highly honored by medals and 
decorations, and takes his place modestly but worthily among the 
immortals of all time. With Sargent in painting and Saint Gaudens 
in sculpture, America can hold her own with the world’s best in nine- 
teenth-century art. 


se 


The current issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL gives considerable space 
to the arts on view at the Paris Exposition. The first installment of 
American sculpture is presented. Mr. Taft has sufficient authority 
as sculptor and critic to give weight to his words. We have taken 
the liberty of reprinting certain illustrations which have sufficient 
cumulative value to excuse their reappearance. The comparisons 
made by Mr. L. H. Gibson, a leading architect of Indianapolis, may 
be odious to the French, but we believe them well founded. History 
will use the exposition of 1900 to point the moral of French decad- 
ence, and the growing importance of the United States, in art as well 
as in manufactures and inventions. 
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